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NOTES. 

Chaucer and Maximianus. 

One of the best known places in Chaucer is the speech of the 
old man whom the rioters meet on his way out of the woods, in 
the Pardoner's Tale : 

Thus walke I, lyk a restelees caityf, 

And on the ground, which is my modres gate, 

I knokke with my staf, bothe erly and late, 

And seye, "leue moder, leet me in ! 

Lo, how I vanish, flesh, and blood, and skin ! 

Alias ! whan shul my bones been at reste ? 

Moder, with yow wolde I chaungen my cheste, 

That in my chambre longe tyme hath be, 

Ye ! for an heyre clowt to wrappe me ! " 

But yet to me she wol nat do that grace, 

For which ful pale and welked is my face. 

(C. T. 12,662-72 T.; C. 728-38.) 

With this may be compared the following, from the first elegy 
of Maximianus. The passage seems never to have been cited in 
illustration of Chaucer. 

Ortus cuncta suos repetunt matremque requirunt, 

et redit ad nihilum, quod fuit ante nihil.' 
hinc est quod baculo incumbens ruitura senectus 

assiduo pigram verbere pulsat humum 
et numerosa movens curto vestigia passu 

talia rugato creditur ore loqui : 
" Suscipe me genitrix, nati miserere laborum : 

[membra peto gremio fessa fovere tuo : 
horrent me pueri, nequeo velut ante videri :] 

horrendos partus cur sinis esse tuos ? 
nil mihi cum superis ; explevi munera vitae : 

redde, precor, patrio mortua membra solo, 
quid miseros variis prodest suspendere poenis ? 

non est materni pectoris ista pati." 
his dictis trunco titubantes sustinet artus, 

neglecti repetens stramina dura tori. 

(El. i 221-36 ; Bahrens, Poetae Lat. Min. V 326.) 

These two remarkable passages are strikingly similar, not only 
in their general drift, but in the special point of the old man's 

1 This line is a close translation of Euripides' to fii]6iv sic ovSiv penu (Fr. 
536 Nauck).— B. L. G. 
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knocking on the ground with his staff and calling upon his mother 
Earth to let him in. 

Maximian was a favorite author in the Middle Ages. 1 There is 
a free Middle- English version 3 of his first- elegy in MS Had. 2253, 
but it does not contain our passage. In the Court of Love (form- 
erly ascribed to Chaucer) he is quoted as an authority on love 
matters. 3 (See Boddeker, Altengl. Gedichte des MS Harl. 2253, 
p. 244, who apparently has never seen the Latin Elegies.) On 
the whole, it is very likely that Chaucer had read Maximian, and 
that he imitated him, consciously or unconsciously, in the Par- 
doner's Tale. George Lyman Kittredge. 



Corrections and Omissions of L. and S. in Connection 
with Apoll. Rhod. 

atjiu. To the exx. of this verb in pass, in a metaphorical sense 
should be added the curious expression S^rai Sov7ros, Ap. Rh. 
II 81. 

ajxepya. " It is never used of liquids, for in Ap. Rh. I 882 
ijit\yov<n should be read." Decidedly dptpyovo-iv is correct. Whether 
apepyco is ever used of liquids or not, there is no objection to its 
use here. The subject of dpe'pyovo-w is pJXiaro-ai and the object 
Kapwov, and Kapwbs, though it here means what is extracted by bees 
from flowers, can always surely be the object of dpJpya. Accord- 
ing to Merkel, d/xeX-youo-tv was the reading of the ' prior recensio ' 
and is borrowed from there by Nonnus in Dion. V 246. It is also 
approved by Kochly, but all the best MSS have dpepyovanv, and 
it is unanimously adopted by modern editors. 

d^Xuto. " II trans, to darken Ap. Rh. Ill 963." A reference to 
the line will show that rjxkvo-av is intrans., as in Horn. ' became 
darkened.' 

Porpvoets. A reference should be given to Ap. Rh. II 677, 
irXoxfioi porpvoevres, a passage imitated by Milton, P. L. IV 301 foil. 

yepdvbpvov. Add a reference to Ap. Rh. I 11 18. 

otWo'Xor. In the sense of " solitary." Add to Pind. P. 4, 49 a 
reference to Ap. Rh. IV 1322 and 1413. The meaning of the 
word there is explained by ib. 1333, Jprjp.ov6p.ot. 

1 See Bahrens, V 313. 

2 Another version is in MS Digby 86 in the Bodleian Library (see R. Ellis, 
A. J. P. V 163). 

3 For if the basse ben full, there is delite, 
Maximyan truly thus doth he write. (797-8.) 
Cf. Maxim. El. i 98 (Bahrens, V 321): basia plena. 



